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be it added, materially strengthens his case by a skilful anticipation and 
refutation of the arguments of those who disagree with him. All that 
Mr. Pollard says in this matter must be treated with respect and will 
doubtless dispose of a good many of the extremer statements of those 
who disagree with him; yet on the other hand there can be little doubt 
that he sometimes overstates his own case. If, for example, freedom of 
speech and freedom from arrest for members of Parliament were 
"established" in 1512 and 1543 (p. 259), why was Peter Wentworth 
thrice imprisoned in the reign of Elizabeth? 

Roger Bigelow Merriman. 

Renascence Portraits. By Paul Van Dyke, D.D., Professor in 
History, Princeton University. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1905. Pp. xiii, 425.) 

There are portraits of all sorts and sizes, from miniatures by Sidney 
Cooper to equestrian figures of Philip IV. in the best manner of 
Velasquez. Dr. Van Dyke's studies of Aretino, Thomas Cromwell, and 
Maximilian I. are essays in criticism rather than biographical condensa- 
tions and so belong to the domain of art. The author writes, as he tells 
us in a choice humanistic epigram, for the love of scholarship and to 
beguile the leisure of his friends. Such a phrase may to some minds 
suggest the sketches of an amateur and not the studied efforts of a 
professional. The present volume, however, is far from amateurish in 
either preparation or manner. We began by making an allusion to the 
scale of the performance. These three bits of historical delineation are 
more than miniatures and less than the heroic canvases of a conventional 
biographer. Without attempting to carry further the figure which is sug- 
gested by the title, each of the three papers here published is equivalent 
to a long article in an English quarterly, besides possessing other 
qualities which recall well-known papers in the Edinburgh Review. 

Of all great epochs the Renascence demands from its historian the 
widest sympathy and the keenest discrimination. We would, at least, by 
some unqualified statement emphasize the variegated character of Quat- 
trocento and Cinquecento, the element of paradox which enters into the 
career of every political or intellectual leader then living, the incredible 
freaks of psychology that tempt one to heighten his colors or darken his 
shadows. In each case, Dr. Van Dyke has selected a sharply articulated 
type. Aretino, Cromwell, and Maximilian were men whom it is very 
easy to caricature or to denounce. All had striking talents, and to these 
Cromwell added extraordinary force of will. Yet for a variety of 
reasons not one of the three evokes anything like genuine admiration 
from the modern world. Dr. Van Dyke has certainly made an interest- 
ing choice of figures, and he seldom strays far from his main purpose, 
which is neither to extol nor to extenuate, but to interpret. 

Aretino, whether on intimate acquaintance he be liked or not, is 
worth understanding. We once heard a professor of history who should 
have known better speak about him as though he were a Celtic decadent 
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with a taste for absinthe. A glance at any one of his portraits by 
Titian should dispel this idea, but Dr. Van Dyke has ample scope for 
effort in clearing away both vulgar errors and deeply rooted misappre- 
hensions. A blackmailer and a writer of pornographic literature he 
remains after all the facts have been laid bare, but the talents by which 
he recommended himself to the service of the great and which admitted 
him on even terms to excellent society deserve the reward of an im- 
partial disclosure. Were it possible that such a type should appear to- 
day in London or New York, few of the intellectuals who could avoid 
doing so would come near him. Indeed, when full allowance has been 
made for the generous eclecticism of the Renascence, it is difficult to 
realize that he should have been the friend of decent people — a phe- 
nomenon to be explained partly by the paradoxes of the age, partly by 
fear of having a foul-mouthed enemy, and partly by a general willing- 
ness on the part of mankind to accept friendship when it is proffered. 
Dr. Van Dyke gives us full means of estimating Aretino's peculiar 
gifts and does him the justice of letting him reveal himself. But one 
must continue to cherish a fondness for the story of how Tintoretto one 
day measured his stature in terms of pistol lengths, by way of giving 
him a useful hint. 

We hurry past the essay on Maximilian (in whose character Dr. 
Van Dyke finds the thirst for distinction and family pride to be more 
powerful passions than a love of art) in order that we may glance at 
the paper on Thomas Cromwell. As readers of this Review are already 
aware, Dr. Van Dyke has strong views regarding Cardinal Pole's 
Apologia ad Carolum Quintum, a work which is responsible for much 
of the prejudice at present felt against the despoiler of the monasteries. 
To follow up Pole's special pleading is one thing: to secure a proper 
basis for estimating Cromwell's character is another. It is in the seven 
thousand letters which he wrote or which were written to him or which 
were written about him that Dr. Van Dyke finds the positive materials 
for his essay. According to this latest verdict, Cromwell, judged for 
what he was, seems " morally neither better nor worse than the average 
man of his age; if we judge him by what he did, it seems difficult to 
deny him a place among the most capable statesmen of all ages " 
(p. 258). 

We regret that dearth of space prevents us from giving by citation 
some favor of Dr. Van Dyke's style or from touching upon a few of the 
moot points which fall within his essays. These papers belong to a 
delightful class of historical writing and illustrate the opportunities it 
affords to those who combine ideas with scholarship. The few slips we 
have noticed are of no great moment. As an example, Gloucestershire 
would need to be expanded considerably before it could take in ninety 
monasteries with an average of sixty-five thousand acres apiece (p. 209). 



